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CATHARINE. 


CHAPTER II 


Ir was but little indeed that Catharine knew of 
herself ; she understood that her parents had died in 
her infancy, and that she had been taken by a friend 
of theirs, when she was only two years of age. She 
had been carefully educated under this guardian’s 
eye, and no expense had been spared by him. Mr. 
Craven Bowers lived in complete retirement, never 
cultivating any one’s friendship nor acquaintance, 
and seemed only to exist for the purpose of educat- 
ing his young charge, toward whom, although 
there was uniform attention, there was but little ten- 
derness. At length, when Catharine had attained 
her seventeenth year, the manners of the gentleman 
changed ; he grew more fond of conversing with his 
ward, and strove by every means to lessen the dis- 
tance that had hitherto existed between them. He 
finally, after a year of assiduous attention, told her 
that his sole object in educating her was to make 
her his wife. 

Catharine heard this with horror, so chilling and 
uniform had been his demeanour from her earliest 
recollection, that she could only feel respect for his 
friendship, and she shrunk with fright and disgust 
at the proposal. She had no friends; Mr. Bowers 
had suppressed all attempts at intimacies, and Ca- 
tharine saw no one but her masters. Half the year 
was spent in travelling from place to place, and at 
the time that he opened his plans they were in Li- 
verpool, where they had been for several weeks. 
Never was a young creature left so destitute; she 
had no resource, no one to fly to, and she almost 
gave herself up to despair, when a simple domestic, 
who saw her distress, told her to go to another coun 
try, for that nothing could be worse than to be forced 
to marry a man, not only old enough to be her fa- 
ther, but whose disposition was so sullen and morose. 

Ignorant of what might be the consequences of 
such a step, and the time fast approaching when Mr. 
Bowers intended to make her his wife, and dread- 
ing her ability to refuse to comply, she determined 
to make her escape as far from him as possible. 
Packing up her portmanteau, and disposing of a few 
trinkets through the means of the domestic, she 
walked hastily d 
formed sailed that day for America. 


wn to a vessel that she was in- 
Fortune fa- 
voured poor Catharine, for captain Grant was a ten- 
der-hearted man, and was immediately won by her 
extreme distress He told her that he would take 
her provided she could get ready immediately. “] 
lin ready now, sir,” said she, with trembling eager- 


ness, ‘ and Oli, dear sir, be my friend, and save me 
from the dreadful evil that will befal me if I re- 
inain 


Melted by the grief of a beautiful woman, and 
velier than Catharine he had never seen, 
to protect her from the 

whatever it might be. He led her 


hastening every one 


al one 


ie determined dreaded 
evil imme- 
liately to the vessel, and, after 
n beard, he set sail. 

le affair, that Catha- 


realize it. The high excitement 


So sudden had been the wh 
ne was unablet 


| that she laboured under, soon subsided, and alter 
| the first torture of sea-sickness was over, she be- 


came sensible that she was a wanderer, unknown 
and unprotected, and with but a few guineas mn her 
purse. She felt a confidence, however, in that 
power that had hitherto befriended her, and she 
congratulated herself on having escaped from the 
misery of being compelled to marry one so every 
way repugnant to her feelings 

The voyage was a rough and a short one. There 
were but three passengers—a man, his wife, and 
son, all of whom were too sick to speculate on the 
circumstance of so young and beautiful a woman 
travelling alone to a distamt country. We have al- 
ready seen that they landéd on the first of Novem 
ber, and that Catharine, by another instance of good 
luck, found shelter from the storm in the house of 
Damy Field. 

Towards evening the wind fell, and old Jack was 
despatched with a note to the Captain, acquainting 
him with her present dilemma, and begging him to 
come to her as soon as possible. The messenger 
soon returned, with the melancholy tidings that se- 
veral vessels had been driven out to sea, and among 
them was the ship Sterling, captain Grant; but it 
was hoped that they would weather the gale, and 
reach some other port 
Catharine clung to it 
believe, that a friend raised so opportunely for her 


Faint as this hope was, 
She could not for a moment 
would be thus hastily snatched away ; and instead 
of being more depressed, she felt a confidence in 
once again seeing the kind-hearted man, who had 
so humanely assisted her. 

Every ring of the bell seemed to announce the 
arrival of the master of the house, and it rung 
through poor Catharine’s heart as her knell: but he 
came not, and she continued her labours on the cap, 
which she not only finished, but succeeded in plac 


ne 
ing 


properly on Damy’s head, who submitted to the 
operation with silence and pleasure 

A few judicious remarks on the singular costume 
of her friend, and a willingness to assist in new mo 
delling her, had the desired effect, and the evening 
passed in unusual quiet for Damy. She seemed in 
a delightful reverie, with some strange plot floating 
in her head, and she appeared too happy to talk 
This was to 
whose spirits, long harassed, required rest, and they 
retired for the night, mutually pleased with cach 
other. 

The morning was mild, and at ten o’c] 


circumstance beneficial Catharine, 


k the 
dreaded Mr. Bingley made his appearance 
Catharine, very much agitated, begged that he 
might not know of her intrusion until she was gone 
She had tried 


Damy, who, with much pertinacity, waved every 


in vain to discuss the matter with 
reference to the thing, and nothing had been re- 
solved upon when the moment arrived for her de- 


1! young minds, she hoped that something 


favourable would occur, by which she could be 
benefitted ; but the arrival of the master of the house 
roused her from her supineness, and catching hold 


of Damy, who was quitting the room, she entreated 
her to go with her to some friend, however hum- 
ble, who would suffer her to remain in safety until 


she could decide on the proper course to pursue 


Damy looked this way and that, in a strange kind 
of perplexity ; but making a sudden effort, she extri- 
cated herself from Catharine’s grasp, and bidding 
her to remain quiet, and fear nothing until she re- 
turned, she fairly locked her in the r Secure 
of her precious charge, she went gaily to the parlour 
said the gentleman, 


om 


* Oh, my good Damy,”’ 
* how do youdo?t Were you terrified during the 
storm? I thought 
your terror.” 

** Terror, sir,” 
terrify me—a little bit of rain and a few puffs of 


f you a great deal, knowing 
said she, giggling, “‘ what should 


wind is not much.” 

« A little bit of rain and a few puffs of wind, Da- 
my! why it rained and hailed harder than I ever 
knew it; and as to the few puffs of wind, I thought 
itahurricane. But, now I see the reason; you have 
employed yourself to better advantage than popping 
out of the doors and windows, as you 
generally do, during a storm. Why let me look at 
you. You look ten years younger than when I saw 
you last.”’ 

In truth the improvement was very manifest; her 
yeilow locks were nicely put out of sight, saving a 
thin braid on her forehead, and the neat muslin cap 


your head 


was placed to the best advantage on her small head 


There were shoulder-straps to her petticoat, which 


kept it on a line with the waist of her shortgown ; 
the bandana handkerchief was still there, but as the 
lower and upper garment met, it was not visible, and 
her shoes were up at the hee!. One hand was still, 


as usual, suspended midway in a kind ef curve, but 
it was of a different jw 
handkerchief hid the discoloured palm 


ind a clean white por ket 


** Why, what a pleasant metamorphose this is 
said Mr 


pearance, 


jingley, after surveying her altered aj 

‘* What fairy has « 
Wh it is | am very much pleased 
der that you did not heed the st 
been very agreeably employed 


my elled you to this? 


No won 


you must have 


ever 


rm, 


Oh, if any one could have seen the exquisite 
expression of honest Damy’s countenance during 


! ' 


this salutation of Mr. Bingley’s! Her heart seemed 


too great for her thin body—she walked across the 
room holding her head sideways, ond when the gen- 


h, she 


tleman finished his spee absolutely laughed 
sloud in the fullness of her joy 

Accustomed to the simplicity of his old friend, and 
considering this superfluous display of it as a proof 
of her pleasure, both in his return, and in hearing 
his praise, he saw nothing more extraordinary in it 
than in the improvement in her dress and face; be 
ibserved that he sh 


nth, if he 


only uld not care to leave home 


once am could always find her thus neat- 
ly dressed 

“One would almost think that you have had a 
lover, or some agreeable companion during my ab 
sence,” 

Damy’s heart, as she afterwards told Catharine, 
jumped to her mouth, and she was near betraying 
herself, but for the entrance of the hated Martin. A 
different current was thus given to her thoughts, 
and she was moved to anger when he ventured to 
compliment her on her good looks 

“« Keep your place, sir,” said she, with an indig 
nant toss of the head. 

Mr. Bingley, aware of the consequences of Da 
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my’s irritability, and not choosing that any sparring 
should take place in his presence, sent Martin out 
of the room on some errand. 

* I observe, Damy,” said he, “‘ that you and Mar- 
tin do not agree together so well as I wish, and as 
I value your peace of mind more than I do my own 
ease, for Martin is an excellent servant, I shall part 
with him as soon as I can supply his plage; and as) 
you really look neat, and have not taken even one 
pinch of snuff since you came in, you may pour out 
tea for me as usual, that is, if you choose.” 


Mr. Bingley expected to give Damy great plea- 
sure by this offer, but times had altered greatly with 
her since the storm. She had now a companion of 
her own, one that she began almost to doat upon, 
and to leave her at an hour when she could be at 
ease and enjoy her society, merely for the pleasure 
of pouring out tea for a gentleman, who was so ready 
to prefer a common footman to her, was too great a 
sacrifice, much as she loved Mr. Bingley. 

She thanked him for his kindness, but said, that 
she might offend again, and that although Martin 
might be a good waiter, yet she would be glad to 
get rid of him. “ And as to my snuffing, if you have 
put up with it so long, he has no right to meddle.” 
** May be,” said she, simpering and casting down 
her eyes, for she was afraid that her secret would 
peep out, “ may be, I may in time leave off snuffing 
altogether. But that Martin is such a spy, he will 
be wanting to come to my room—but I can tell him, 
that in future he will always find it locked.” 

“Why, Damy, what could he possibly want in 
your room ; he never goes there, does he ?” 

«* He—no, indeed—he never came there but once, 
and then he started back like a tragedy actor, and 
said he was “ scomfished,” and that my room put 
him in mind of Mrs. Glass’ parlour; and something 
more he said out of some Scotch book, that he is al- 
ways reading, about one Jenny Dean. I told him 
that I did not take Scotch snuff, so he need not bring 
Scotch books up.” 

** As he has never been but once, and seems not 
likely to trespass again, why need you lock your 
door?” 

** Why—I don’t know”—said the conscious Da- 
my, getting a little bewildered, for she could not 
stand cross-questioning—“ I thought he might come 
now.” 


«lr the name of common sense, Damy, what 
does all this mean ; make haste and tell me who is 
secured in your room.” 

But Damy refused to answer, and Mr. Bingley 
left the room, intending to learn in the course of the 
day who had thus entered his house in his absence 
and perplexed his old friend. 

His departure gave no relief to Damy, for now 
the sad truth must be told to Catharine that he 
knew of her being there ; “ and,” thought Damy, as 
she went along the passage, 

“ Where the poor thing is to go, now that her 
good captain is so far off, if he is not quite ship- 
wrecked, is more than I can tell.” 

When Damy unlocked the door Catharine stood 
already equipped for her departure. 

‘«T knew it,” cried poor Damy, “I told him that if 
he came to my room he would drive you away—but 
he wont come until after dinner; so Miss Catharine, 
let us sit down and think of what is best to be 
done.” 

“TI cannot consent to stay another moment, my 
kind Damy. It is no more than right—than I ex- 
pected—I could not hope that any one but you, who 
are so tender-hearted, would take pity on a help- 
less stranger. You must try and think of some friend 
of yours, who will take me as a boarder, until I am 
able to know what I had better do.” 

Damy, thus called upon, almost the first time in 
her life, for advice, felt considerably elated, although 
her feelings were too strongly excited to allow what 
little judgment she possessed to be of much service. 
She shut one eye and held her head sideways, mud- 
dling her brain, or rather trying to separate the con- 
fused plans that she had beén cogitating, ever since 
the inspection of Catharine’s beautiful face ; but it 
was in vain; she had but one idea that could be de- 
pended on, and that seemed to her too new yet to 
divulge. She considered and considered, but her 
thought flew back every time to one point, and she 
could only look imploringly on Catharine’s agitated 
countenance, and show how deeply she sympa- 
thized. 














“ He certainly will marry you, Miss Catharine ; 
but he is a very shy gentleman, and you must give 
him time. Only stay one week and things will come 
naturally about—but don’t hurry him.” 

Imagine Catharine’s amazement. She began at 
length to think that Damy’s simplicity must some- 
times border on insanity, and that the unusual di- 
lemma into which she had been thrown by her un- 
fortunate intrusion, had hastened the infirmity. She 
sat perfectly still, therefore, watching Damy’s move- 
ments, who, seeing her thus quiet, joyfully and has- 
tily took the key from the inside, locked Catharine 
again in the room, and departed on her household 
affairs. 

Business began to thicken on Damy, for she had 
scarcely reached the kitchen before old Jack came 
to say that Elsey, the cook, had sent for her trunk, 
as she would not be able to return in some time, her 
mother being ill. 

Damy packed up her clothes with alacrity, for 
she was glad of the event; Elsey being a sort of a 
stumbling-block in her way with respect to her new 
plans. She sent the old porter immediately for an 
old croney of hers, a Mrs. Wadlup. 

“* A good, lazy old soul,” as Damy said, “ who 
could cook with the best, and for the best, and one, 
too, that hated to stir if she could help it ; and this 
is the very best thing that has happened yet,” conti- 
nued Damy, exultingly in her own mind, “ for Mrs. 
Wadlup will never want to go up stairs to make 
beds, or loll out of windows, as Elsey constantly 
did; that Elsey was an idle girl; but then we had 
so little for her to do, that it would spoil any body ; 
so I am glad that Elsey’s mother fell sick ; or no, I 
am not glad that her mother is sick, only I am glad 
that her mother’s being sick obliged her to leave us. 
I like Elsey the better for taking care of her sick 
mother.” 

Damy returned to Catharine in about an hour af- 
ter the arrival of old Mrs. Wadlup, and she made 
known the excess of her pleasure at the circum- 
| stance of her change of cooks. 
| ** One of your nimble run-ups would find you out 





| 








Catharine advanced towards the door, when Da-| 
my, catching hold of her gown, begged her to stop. | 

‘* Only wait until Mr. Bingley returns: he will be 
in at dinner, and as to his turning you out of the 
house, that is all nonsense ; he would no more turn 
you out than he would me.” 





** Not if he dislikes the smell of snuff, as it seems 
he does. He would hardly venture again merely 
to see your old snuff-box—would he, Damy ?” 

“ My old snuff-box,” said she, indignantly, “ 1) 
guess he would see something more worth seeing than 
an old snuff-box—besides I burned that since you 
gave me this”—and she began to feel for it. 

‘Oh, no, Damy,” said he, dreading the sight of 
the box, “‘ I was only joking about the box, but I 
really begin to think that you have some one hid- 
den in your room—I must go and take a peep.” 


Mr. Bingley only said this in jest, as he was leav- | 


ing the room, having amused himself sufficiently 


“Turn me out,” said Catharine, with burning 
cheeks, “I shall not stay to make the trial, and she 
pressed forward to the door.” 

Damy nimbly stepped before her and locked it. 

“« Now, Miss Catharine,” said she, “ just sit down 
and help me to think what is best to be done; for as 
to your going out in the wide world without krow- 
‘ing where to go, is a thing that would break my 
heart.” 

So Damy sobbed and wept. Poor Catharine, thus 
‘brought to a recollection of her forlorn state, felt it 


'quite a relief to sit down and wait for the result of 
the more collected reflections of her simple friend. | 





with his simple housekeeper; but poor Damy, fan-) 
cying him really in earnest, gave herself up for lost. | 
She threw herself on a chair in a great fright, and, 
screamed out, 

** Oh, don’t go to my room, sir; you will frighten | 
her—you will drive her away—she will leave us, if, 
you even know she is here.” 


“ Who—what—who will I drive away? Com- 


pose yourself, I am not going to your room. I only | 


said it in jest. But, Damy, have you really any 
one in your room—can you possibly have any one 
in the house that would be disagreeable to me? 
Poor, Damy, revived on hearing this. 
“ Disagreeable, sir! I only wish that you could 
see her, you would find ber other guess than dis- 
agreeable.” 





“ T wish that I could compose myself, Miss Cz 
tharine,” said the perplexed Damy; “ I have a plot’ 
—a plot.” 

In fact, the plot that honest Damy had nearly 
brought to perfection in her own mind, was no less 
a one than to get Mr. Bingley to fall in love with 
|Catharine and marry her. This grand plan sug- 
| gested itself on the first evening’s investigation, and 
so completely had it taken possession of her fancy, 
that she had even mentally concluded all things, 
and gone through the marriage ceremony. Catha- 
rine’s going away at this juncture seemed to her like 
a parting between man and wife. Turn herself 
which way she would, this idea presented itself, 
and she broke out upon the astonished Catharine 





in a trice, but old Mrs. Wadlup may be here a month 
|before she knows you are here, that is, if I don’t 
tell her by accident, for she is too lazy to ask ques- 
tions, although she can cook with the best, and for 
| the best.” 

Damy seemed now to be talking against time, and 
certainly, in point of subject-matter, she wasa match 
for any member of the present congress; and after 
setting out with her joy at having rid herself of El- 
'sey, and repeating over and over again Mrs. Wad- 
‘lup’s laziness and good cooking, she digressed to 
every point of femele chit-chat, and ended with her 
sincere belief, that if Catharine would only give 
Mr. Bingley time, and not hurry him, “ for he was 
a very shy gentleman,” he would marry her. 

There was something so ridiculous in this specu- 
lation of Damy’s, that had Catharine been differ- 
ently circumstanced she would have laughed at the 
little shallow plot thus prematurely divulged; but 
before she could make any reply again Damy 
| went on— 

“If you would let all this matter, 
‘Miss Catharine, you would marry 
no one could tell where yo carr se 
thinks, poor lame old soul, that ous 
that isthe young woman whos 
Betty is such a pokey little s 
get her, and hire a nige 
you, and I can tell her thi 
you know; and them 
Bingley every body 
Mr. Bingley may 
‘now that I have to 
| Mrs. Wadlup has not 
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with the best and for the best, yet she has lived so 
long in a first rate boarding-house that she may have 
forgotten that we never put strong batter in oyster 
sauce ; and you'll just take off your hat and shawl, 


Miss Catharine, and make me another pretty cap—/, 


you don’t know how much Mr. Bingley admired 
me in it.” 

So saying, she whisked out of the room before 
Catharine could reply or expostulate, and locking 
the door, she proceeded to the kitchen, leaving the 
muslin in Catharine’s hands. 

Damy got through with a deal of business—she 
saw that lazy Mrs. Wadlup put fresh butter in the 
oyster sauce of her own accord. She despatched 
Elsey’s trunk—she exchanged sleepy little Hetty 
for a sharp, squint-eyed girl, that Damy thought 
would be invaluable, as she could see two ways at 
once, and be a match for Martin. She sent up the 
dinner in good time, and, finally, after taking in 
Catharine’s dinner, and obliging her to eat—after 
giving strict orders to the little squint-eye to do 
every thing that Miss Catharine told her, she locked 
them both in the room, and proceeded to the par- 
lour, as was her usual custom after meals. 


What could Catharine do? She felt herself in a 
most ridiculous plight, but her consolation was, that 
if Damy, in her simplicity, had hinted at her foolish 
scheme to Mr. Bingley, he would treat it as it de- 
served—and, at any rate, as she never expected to 

. see the gentleman, she thought she would not suffer 
so silly a circumstance to vex her. She had no al- 
ternative, but to trust to Damy’s good-nature, in 
procuring some place where she could remain in 
quiet until her mind could suggest some permanent 
plan. Meanwhile she began another cap, and she 
rejoiced in her abilities in this way, as it might be 
one of the modes by which she could employ her- 
self in future. 

Mr. Bingley was just leaving the parlour when 
Damy entered : | 

** Well, Damy,” said he, “ I was just going to the | 
counting-house, but I will stay a little, to ask after|| 
your friend. I suspect, after all, that you have de- 
ceived me, and that you have a lover instead of a 
lady—you would not have changed your dress for a 
lady, I think.” | 

Again Damy’s head was set on one side, and the 
smile of consciousness, that insinuated that no lover | 


of her’s was in question, quite diverted the gen-| | 


she is? This is really too bad, Damy. I am afraid 
that you have been imposed upon. Has this young 
woman no friends?” 

** No one in the world,” said tender-hearted Da- 
|my— not one but captain Grant, of the ship Ster- 
| ling, and he has been ship-wrecked.” 

** And has not this Miss Catharine told you who 
she is, nor whence she came ?”’ 

** Oh, yes, sir, she came from England on Mon- 
day, and does not know the name of the person 
where she is to go, and our old Jack says that he 
thinks captain Grant will never be heard of again ; 
so J told her that you were too kind-hearted to turn 
her out of doors—and she made me this cap, and 
dressed me up a little, and if ever I leave off snuff- 
ing it must be owing to her.” 
“* Well, well, Damy, never mind your snuff; I 
have heard enough of it. So you do not know any 
thing more of your new friend’s history. I must say, 
for a woman, that you have but little curiosity.” 
** Why, sir, as to that, she wanted to tell me who 
she was, over and over, ‘ but,’ says I, ‘ Miss Catha- 
rine, don’t tell me, for I can’t hear of any body’s 
troubies, having so many of my own.’” 
** Your own,” said Mr. Bingley, ‘“ why what trou- 
bles can you have? I thought you were as happy as 
possible under my care.” 


most beautiful hand you ever saw, sir; it is as white 
as snow, and she has those curious white circles, 
like your’s, at the roots of her nails.” 
“ Well, did you tell Miss Catharine what your 
troubles were, for really I should like to know?” 
* Yes, sir, I told her that I hated our Martin 
so ” 





Mr. Bingley could stand it no longer, he laughed 
loud and long, and Damy grew quite pettish. 


laughed at my sneezing, and I think that she would 
suit you on that account better than any lady in the 
land.” 


rine for my wife ?” 
** Why, sir, I did not mean to tell you of it for 
some time; but Martin spoils every thing ; and your | 
saying that he was a spy, and that he would come | 
to my room——” 





tleman. | 

« Well, Damy, I am not to know who you have} 
locked up in your room. Is it your bed-room?” } 

« My bed-room ! Lord bless you, sir, my bed-room | 
is only large enough to hold asingle cot. How could 
we both sleep there.” 

‘* Both! then you really have some one with you. | 
Elsey has gone, I hear; have you hired a young wo-| 
man that is too pretty for a bachelor to see ?” 

“ We don’t want another servant,” said y, | 
rather tartly, for she was trembling for her young 
fayourite’s prospects. ‘‘ We can do without an- 
other servant. Mrs. Wadlup cooks, old Jack does 
our , Martin, the disagreeable fellow, waits 

e. r s tl e parlou and I have sent little Hetty 
e! always so sleepy in the even- 
little squint-eyed girl in her 
pene. wait upon Miss Catharine, and | 
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that Catharine had no desire to be seen—and she 


* Why, Damy, you are certainly a little crazy : I 
said no such thing. It was you who called poor 
Martin a spy. But, upon my word, I am much 
obliged to you for your kindness in getting a wife 
+ for me so conveniently. When am I to see the 
jlady?” 

This was as far as poor Damy could go—she knew 





hesitated. 

“ Have you told Miss Catharine of your kind| 
plans with regard to us ?” 

Mr. Bingley was always in good humour with this | 
attached domestic, who, with all her simplicity, was | 
a capable woman in her station, and he often afnus- 
ed himself with her answers—but this was the first 
time in her life that she had ventured to take a plot 
|into consideration, and she knew no more than an 
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/marry her if she would give you time, but that you | 


‘infant how to manage it. 
Finding that she hesitated, he repeated the ques- 
tion— 

** Does Miss Catharine know that she is to be 
my wife?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Damy, at length, growing a lit- 


“ Why so Miss Catharine said, and she has the) 


‘** Well,” said she, as he stopped to take breath, | 
| you are just like Miss Catharine—just so she 


“© What—Damy—do you intend this Miss Catha- | 


“ Well, Damy, what did the lady say then?” 
And whilst she was trying to recollect what Ca- 
tharine did say, Martin came in to get his discharge. 
Mr. Bingley had effected a change of servants that 
morning with a friend of his, and Martin was now 
|going to his new place. Mr. Bingley intended to 
mention it to Damy, but the conversation took so 
curious a turn that he forgot it. 
———_—_— 


THE GLEANER. 








A certain surgeon dentist was called upon by a person of 
great maxillary dimensions, for his assistance to dislodge a 
tooth, which begun to raise a mutiny among his nerves. The 
patient being seated on the floor, so as to accommodate his 
length to that of the doctor, began to open his mouth, nearly 
in the manner and form of an old-fashioned fallback chaise ; and 
the astonished operator, who stood before him, fearing there 
might be a second edition of Jonah, exclaimed, with terror in 
his countenance, “ You need not extend your jaws any fur- 
ther, for I intend to stand on the outside while I extract the 
| tooth.” 

We remember reading in the Evangelical Magazine many 
|years ago, an advertisement, which from false punctuation, 
jread thus: “ Wanted a coachman to look after a pair of horses 
of a religious turn of mind.”” But we do not remember ever 
to have seen a more beautiful mixture of spiritual and tem- 
poral seriously set before the public, than the following, which 
appeared in a late English paper :—‘* Wanted a confidential 
|man as presser and measurer in a woollen warehouse, in the 
neighbourhood of Bassinghall-street—a man of evangelical 
principles would be preferred ; and none need apply whose 
thumb is not two inches wide! Apply, ifby letter, post paid, 
addressed Isaac Jones, Guildhall Coffee-House, Guildhall.” 

In the late demand of members to fill a quorum in the house 
of rep ber, escorted by the sergeant at 
| arms, requested, from conscientious scruples, to be dismissed 
\from acting on the Sabbath. The request was graciously, 
though significantly granted, when the sergeant informed the 
house, that he had brought this specimen of morality from an 











ves, a 


A young man of fashion lately threw himself, in a love fit, 
\into the Seine ; he was rescued from his perilous situation by 


ere ? 


|a waterman, who heard him roar out most unmercifully, that 
‘he had forgot to add a postscript to his farewell letter to his 
| mistress. 

The cradle is large enough for the child ; but the world can- 





|| not satisfy the man. 
I Wouldst thou be a great poet? The plants of the field may 


teach thee the way. Open thyself to nature, and be patient 
under her power. 

| We do not love the man whose penetration we feel to be 
extraordinary : we dread in him another conscience. 

| A literary periodical had for its motto—** trade, literature, 
and the arts ;” but by an unlucky blunder, the two first letters 
| of the last word got transposed, which made it read, “ trade, 
literature, and the rats.” 

The painter and the sculptor strive to express life ; the poet 
is the interpreter of mind ; music alone speaks the soul. 
Were the good man always great, and the great man good, 
earth would be @arth no longer. 

** As you do not belong to my parish,” said a gentleman, 
| to a begging sailor with a wooden leg, “* I cannot relieve you.” 
“ Sir,” replied the sailor, with an air of heroism, “ I lost my 
| leg fighting for ali parishes.” 

When religion is made a science, there is nothing more in- 
tricate ; when it is made a duty, nothing more easy. 

In the morning think what thou hast to do; at night, ask 
thyself what thou hast done. 

A tailor is the ninth part of a man, said a would-be-wit in 
the presence of a knight of the shears. But, replied the tailor, 
a fool is no part at all. 

They who talk degradingly of women have not sufficient 
taste to relish their excellences, or purity enough to deserve 
their acquaintance. 

Human society resembles an arch of stone ; all would fall if 
one did not support another. 

A Welsh gentleman hes, with mech heraldric i inquiry and 
deep research, drawn up a g t of his own 
family for upwards of twelve ‘thousand years. Inthe middle 
of the manuscript there is a N. B. “ About this time, the world 
was created.” 

A Spanish poet, celebrating the black eyes of his mistress, 
declares, in the quaint style of his age, that they were “ ip 
mourning, fox the murders they had committed.” 














tle grave, “‘ I told her that J was sure you would 





| 
were very shy.” 





with out your finding out who 








Mr. Bingley laughed till his sides ached. 





Lopez de Vega, describing an afflicted shepherdess in one 


of his pastorals, who is represented weeping near the sea-side, 


says—“ the sea joyfully advanced to gather her tears, and 


‘that having enclosed them in shells, it couverts them into 
|| pearls.” 
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ORIGINAL MAN USCRIPTS. 


|x aS STE 
She Tlanverer. 


No. il. 


*€ Cool reflection,” said the Genius, ‘‘ would not 
only moderate the ardour of grief, but open to you 
innumerable sources of joy. Your greatsorrow ap- 
pears to be, not that you are miserable, but that 
others are happy; and by forgetting the dictates of 
religion, and trusting too much to your own erring 
passion, you forsake the principle which would be 
your greatest support. You are not right in your 
premise that all but you are contented. Happiness 
is a spirit who dwells not in splendour. The swell- 
ing dome and aspiring column have no allurements 
for her; the glittering of diamonds and the glare of 
fashion cannot win her to courts and thrones; and 
she is much oftener the inhabitant of the lowly cot 
than the fairest palace that decorates the town. 
Not the marble dome, not the draperied chamber, 
are the temples of her choice ; her dwelling is more 
grateful than the hall of kings, and the signals of 
her presence more delightful than the pomp and 
ceremony which glitter around the conqueror; her 
mansion is the mind of the good man; poor or rich, 
high or low, king or slave, the good man is happy. 
Adversity upon his heart is like the breeze upon 
the stream; it may ruffle its surface, but it cannot 
sully its waters. For a little time it may lash it into 
fury, and the big waves may swell, and rage, and 
foam ; it is the nature of things. But when the storm 
has passed away, the bright sun breaks smiling 
through the clouds, the billows subside, and the 
water sleeps placid and clear as before. Not so the 
guilty mind. It is the sluggish pool. It stagnates in 
all weathers ; the green mantle rests upon it, and 
deadly exhalations wither every plant, and poison 
the air. Not a bird sings nor a flower grows upon its 
banks ; but the glistening adder glides by its side 
where the filthy toad emits its venom ; vipers and 
lizards, and nameless horrid things suck at its brink ; 
and the fatal crocodile watches from its loathsome 
* waters to slake its thirst with human blood. Not 
the perfumes of Arabia, not the music of the spheres, 
not the rich magnificence of eastern monarchs, can 
relieve the pain of guilt. She is a fury, a demon of 
darkness and despair; wherever she breathes is 
poison, and wherever she treads is desolation. She 
hates the light and shuns the gaze of love; an ever- 
lasting serpent is coiled within her bosom, torturing 
and gnawing with ceaseless and terrible ferocity ; 
and she is compelled for ever to feel its fiery tooth, 
with a pain which she knows no art can alleviate, 
and no time destroy. The sight of happiness is 
dreadful from comparison; and even music, that 
sways the tide of passion and calms the angry tu- 
mult of the soul, that falls upon the heart like oil 
on troubled waters, and makes it calm. Even mu- 
sic only adds to her distress, by allowing a gleam of 
the heaven she has forfeited for ever.” 

«* But wherefore for me, Great Spirit,” said I, 
* dost thou paint this picture.” 

** To show that where guilt is, happiness is not, 
and your city is full of guilt. Start not, for since 
you envy all the inhabitants of yonder pile of build- 
ings, I must repeat to you, that it is impregnated 
with guilt; with corruption, moral and natural ; dis- 
eases of body, and diseases of mind. Fashion, lux- 
ury, and wealth, are forming parties against your 
peace. Your industrious, your honest citizens starve, 
while those, who in fact do nothing, wallow in 
abundance. You have wandered from nature and 
happiness, and you are unable to retrace the way. 
Thus you are lost ina mazy labyrinth, where every 
step bears you nearer to ruin. What is the state of 
the country ? what is the reward of labour? what is 





‘IIthe facility of justice ? what are the advantages for | 


health ? what is the security of property? how ma- 
ny noble people are in want of a dollar? how many 
bank notes are taken which are worth nothing! 
Where is your republican simplicity 1 where is the 
freedom of the press, unless for libels against the 
defenceless? What is the punishment of the specu- 
lator, or the monied man, who makes over his pro- 
perty to a friend, and fails? he drags down to ruin 
with him the fatherless, and the fortuneless. The 
cries of widows and orphans are his music, and he 
lives upon the sweat of their brows and their hearts’ 
blood. Whatis his punishment? A splendid house. 
He has one in the country and one in the city. And 
his rooms echo with the song of pleasure and the 
shout of revelry ; and weary wretches whom he has 
ruined, make way, hastily, for his glittering car- 
riage, which blinds their eyes with dust. What is 
the fate of the honest mechanic who is vainly striv- 
ing to make way against the currents, and the vor- 
texes, and the cataracts, and the hidden rocks which 
the artifice of fraudulent men have introduced to 
impede his progress along the stream of life. His 
money is in the banker’s hands. If it is profitable, 
the banker takes the proceeds ; if it is evaporated, 
the labourer feels all the loss. Every individual is 
losing money by six-pence and shilling discounts on 
bank notes—or vicious counterfeits—or finds the 
earnings of his weary labour, which he had laid 
aside, as he believed, securely, for the maintenance 
of his wife and children, gone to feed the bank- 
director, or the stock-holder, or the broker, or the 
clerk, or dissipated among the hundred tribes of 
hangers-on who come to suck the blood of the dy- 
ing, and who hover about like the Harpies around 
the feast of the tired Trojans, bearing away the food 
in their horrid claws. Follow this man, and you 
will discover himin jail. For a few dollars, which 
it was utterly impossible for him to pay, he lan- 
guishes in the same horrors which await the thief 
and the highway robber. His fate is worse than 
theirs. Men have died in that jail, with the hall of 
justice on one side, and a spacious and well-filled 
tavern on the other; and their death has been di- 
rectly occasioned by their undeserved confinement, 
and an insufficiency of the necessaries of life. That 
jail, of itself, is a blot upon the face of nature. The 
weak, the poor, the sick, the aged, the friendless, 
and the defenceless, aye, and the innocent—the 
pure inthought, and word, and deed—men who have 
not by any means, direct or indirect, forfeited their 
claims to natural liberty, and to the freedom of 
American citizens ; such as these your justice dooms 
to slavery; while the powerful deceivers, the fraud- 
ulent on a great scale, the wise managers, rove at 
large in pleasure and affluence, as the heavy, fat 
flies break through the flimsy web from which the 
younger ones strive to extricate themselves in vain. 
So the poor wretch, who, urged by momentary pas- 
sion, slays the assaulter of his honour, is a murderer ; 
but the warrior, who lays waste cities and desolates 
kingdoms, and who bathes the fields with the blood 
of thousands, whatis he? A hero. Statesmen bind 
his brows with laurels, and beautiful women strew 
his path with flowers. His name shines from your 
flaunting banners in letters of gold, and music, and 
smiles, and acclamations, attend him wherever he 
goes.” 

“But,” I exclaimed, “I am not a hero nor a rich 
man. Why this elaborate description of circles of 
which I have no part, and evils in which I have no 
share?” 

“« Simply,” replied the spirit, “‘ because you have 
no share in them, and because it is not necessary 
for your interest that you should have a share in 
them. 1 know you are poor and unknown, but hap- 
piness consists neither in wealth norfame. I know 
you are embarrassed and friendless ; but so long as 


you can -an call your God to witness that you have done 
your duty, the embarrassments which you cannot 
avoid you must consent to endure, and they shall 
never ruffle the tranquillity of a virtuous mind. As 
for your friends—love them while they live, and 
mourn for them when they die; but let there be 
reason in your affection, and dignity in your grief. 
Besides, time dispels every sorrow, as light chases 
away darkness; and the human heart is like those 
subtle, changing, airy clouds, which float across the 
face of heaven, and are always shining with new 
colours, and assuming new shapes. You will always 
find something to love. It is nature. Every vine 
of the forest discovers some object around which its 
tendrils may be entwined, and in the absence of bet- 
ter, it even clings to the desolate tree or the fallen 
branch, or fastens itself, as if in tenderness, upon 
the bosom of its mother earth. You are apt to pine 
after pleasures which are enervating, or seek to 
seize honours which are full of danger. So the in- 
experienced child would suck poison because it was 
sweet, and grasp the flame for its brightness. The 
city of New-York is not peculiarly depraved. It is 
full of good men, and lovely women ; but at the same 
time, like all other great cities, it is disgraced by 
evils of which the innocent have little idea. Ifyou 
could perceive the real state of moral feeling, and 
the vices which have sprung up among you in con- 
sequence of new desires for wealth and luxury, and 
ingenious methods to gain them, you would start 
with horror. If I were to tear the mask from the 
face of things, you would behold features black with 
evil passions and convulsed in horrible despair. 
Your houses, and horses, and temples, and jewelry ; 
your caps, and crapes, and feathers, and finery, de- 
ceive the careless eye, and shed a kind of wretched 
splendour which passes for pleasure. There is mu- 
sic in your streets, but it arises to drown the voice 
of anguish. A garden of fair flowers and shady 
trees riot in the sunny beam, but beneath watch 


the green adder and the basalisk, and around the 


gaunt wolf prowls, in hungry impatience, panting 
forblood. You abound in the sickly glare of gold 
and silver; you tread upon carpets into which are 
woven the hues of the rainbow, and behold around 
stately furniture and costly things. But alas! what 
are these to a broken heart? How far superior is 
the unshaded and serene light of the healthy mind 
to the fretful glare of unlawful pleasures, which 
shine, like the lightning, only to leave behind them 
a double gloom. Can all the hollow admiration of 
the world repay you for the loss of one true friend? 
Would not your heart turn from magnificence that 
mocks description, and languish for one sweet, soft 
smile of pure and faithful affection? And has mu- 
sic, in its divinest modulation, one tone to rival the 








voice oflove? No. Happiness is in your posses- 
sion; and if you desire to be truly great, learn that 
there is none so great as he who is honest. The 
adventurer who navigates Scylla and Charybdis is 
skilful, and the warrior who does battle with his 
country’s foe is brave. But what praise does he 
deserve who steers correctly over the deceitful 
ocean of life, or who detects she — of temp 
tation, and who conquers the I 
round him like furies from the regions of P 
“ But,” said I, “ it is necessary for a 
to do something to make himself known 
can win the world’s admiration.” 
“If virtue imparts no cl 
scurity, and give up the 
er approbation of God. ua 
freedom—in a country which 
a great and good one, and 
which should impart p 
neither the wealth of Croesus, no 
you can yet smell the flowers and: 
the sun lights your way, and all 
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ture are open to your gaze. They are not less beau- | the rock into a fairy palace, and the rugged as-| cheating, holluw-hearted ‘scoundrel, who skulks 
tiful because they are not yours; and it would be|\sumes the shape of some lovely instrument of con-||through every adventure with the mean resolution 
folly to refuse to enjoy them. What you see, ob-|/venience or pleasure. He laughs at the storm—the | to get something for self out of every event—some- 


serve without partiality, and think freely without 
reference to the ideas of others. The adoption of 
any opinion merely because others have adopted it, 
and without reasoning upon it yourself, is like swal- 
It neither pleases your taste nor 
strengthens your body ; but when you pass it through 
the ordeal of reason, it is the wholesome food whose 
juices flow through your veins—which assists and 
nourishes the system, and promotes true health and 


lowing a stone. 


vigour.” 


As he finished speaking, a strain of music rose on 
the air. The figure of my instructer gradually as- 
sumed a dim and cloudy appearance ; and as he en- 
tirely disappeared from my view, the music formed 
itself into the sound of a bell, which the captain, 
with a gentle shake, informed me was the signal 
for dinner. As I looked around I perceived that 
we wee going rapidly through the narrows, and 


laying our course for the open sea. 

It is a great pleasure to sail upon the broad ocean. 
The eye which has dwelt, for years, upon narrow 
streets in crowded cities, and beheld little other va- 
riety than the different ways in which men attempt 
to thrive at each others expense, ranges with delight 
over the wide ocean in its desert waste of restless 
waters. There is a wonderful sympathy in the 
mind with externa! objects, which no philosophy 
can repress. Stoicism may teach us to bear what we 
cannot escape ; but there are certain emotions over 
which it has no controul. No man upon the sum- 
mit of a lofty mountain, feels as he did while upon 
the plain. Even the sight of a mountain oppresses 
me with a heavy weight of admiration which per- 
vades my whole soul. Thus the ocean is a grand 
and wonderful object, and gives rise to lofty ideas. 
It is a delight to gaze on the sea from shore. The 
heart expands with the conviction of the Maker’s 
power; and as we behold so vast a body of waters 
rolling in eternal commotion, and embracing in its 
profound bosom so many wonders, our thoughts na- 
turally recur to that inconceivable Being who thus 
rocks it for ever in its mighty bed. There is also 
something exciting in the rapid motion of a ship. 
We are astonished at the daringof man. We trem- 
ble at his audacity. He is but a feeble atom—alit- 
tle creature who staggers at abreeze. He has nei- 
ther the strength of the lion, nor the fleetness of the 
steed. He bleeds in plucking a rose, and dies in 
tasting a leaf. The winter freezes and the summer 
exhausts him. Nature endues the bear with fur 
and the tiger with claws. With common exertion 
they devour their prey, and when hunger is sated, 
lie down indifferently in the calm or storm, and 
sleep. But man is a frail and delicate creation. 
The lion terrifies him with his roar, and the care- 
less bird mocks him as it flutters through the air. 
Bound to earth by the law of nature, and yet with- 
out the weapons which nature has given to other 
animals. Every tempest and every danger drives 
him to concealment when he would venture into 
the and the strong wave dashes him back when 
he would abandon the shore. He stands in the rust- 
i desolate plain, amid the tumult of 
é tothe hungry cruelty 
that stings him in 
ing yolf that affrights him in 

in his natural state, and 
hat god reason, who 
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elements are his slaves. The raging fire adminis-||thing to gratify the low, gross passions of self—in 
ters to his comforts, and the swift lightning, as it} all situations, and in every company, never, never 
stoops at him from the crashing sky, is led from its || knowing the impulse of feeling or the glow of soul 
object, and spendsits fury in the ground. Was this|/amid all the charms of nature—breathing all the 
being made to die? Only to die. Was that spark | poetry of morning, and basking in the softest ray 
of divinity awakened to gleam a moment in illu-|/that beauty sheds—in moonlight and starlight, and 
mined glory and then be extinguished in the grave ? || sunlight—in friendship and in enmity—in prosperi- 
Was I called from chaos to smile, to weep, and to||ty and misfortune—in the cool tranquillity of de- 
expire? Are the loved ones of our bosom but sha- |jliberation, and the pbrenzy of excitement—always, 
dows—to enchant our imaginations, to fill us with ||always stealing from the general stock something 
glowing hopes—and yet to mock the tenderness of |/for self, self, self, the only object of his sincere and 
lovet Is the eye of affection for ever to be de-|/ceaseless devotion. Such a being can never know 
ceived, or the heart to pant in vain? the fearless and gallant daring of virtue when it 
There is an image in my memory as vivid as life. || smiles in peace, when the earth trembles and the 
The eye now sparkles, and the fond, soft lips, “‘ those | air groans. 
sweet petitioners for kisses,” are smiling upon me.|| I suppose, Mr. Morris, you don’t like my digres- 
The picture remains—the original is gone. I de-|/sions; but I also suppose you remember what I 
mand of my «wn heart—I appeal to my own reason |/said concerning that in my first number. You are, 
—was she born but to resemble the flower which ||I presume, partial to the rules of criticism. Always 
unfolds itself to the morning—which blushes, and ||make a man write by square and compass, and tell 
blooms, and breathes its fragrance on the air, yet || him to do this and that, because Mr. Somebody says 
withers at the going down of the sun, while its par-||this and that oughtto be done. You will tell me 
ticles are separated among the general variety of||also that I must take care what I say, lest I injure 
things, never, never to be again united? I'll not||my reputation. I have no reputation—{ am too ho- 
believe it. Poor, weak, wretched, and wanderer as || nest to have a reputation: and I will say just what 
I am, amid all the turns of sophistry and the temp-||! think. If what I say is true, its truth will be its 
tations of passion, I will cling to the hope of heaven || support ; and if not, it will fall according to the na- 
as the drowning sailor hugs the supporting plank||ture of things. Besides, 1 am a great stickler for 
amid all the wild tumult of winds and waters. the freedom of the press: Unterstand me not the 
We had not long passed Sandy Hook before we||freedom of the great to libel the defenceless—not 
began to feel very sensibly the motion of the sea.||the freedom of the rich man who can stand, and 
The weather also began to change. There is no||perhaps gain a suit by the republican-like influ- 
calculating on our climate. It is like the politicsof||ence which wealth imparts—not the freedom of 
our state. Hot, cold, calm, and blustering. Winds||this man to carry desolation into family circles 
north, south, east, west. Consequences influenzas, | Where happiness had reigned before—to slander po- 
fevers and agues, consumptions and yellow fevers. litical enemies and write them down for pay. I say, 
An old woman remarked, she had never before || for pay, sir; for it isnothingnew. This is not free- 
known so much weather as we had experienced | 40m; it is licentiousness. But I advocate the na- 
for the last six months. Well, we sailed on, and| tural right which every individual has to speak his 
the water looked greener and greener, and Long-||thoughts about things. If I think the world is 
Island and New-Jersey bluer and bluer, and the||square,I willsayso. And if I believe, with captain 
sky grew blacker and blacker. It was not one of | S¥mmes, that there is a great hole in the end of the 
your thunder-and-lightning clouds—I love those kind || earth, (which, by the bye, I do not laugh at,) I will 
of clouds. They float bravely up like an armed ship|| have my say, if I choose ; and if your laws prevent 
on the airy sea. There is no tacking, and hauling|/me, and if there exists one solitary being within the 
up anchors, and taking in reefs there—no groaning | United States, or any where else, who can prevent 
cowards with husky voices and pale faces—no run-||me, or call me to an account, | say those laws are 







































ning about here and there to arrange the deck and | 
prepare for battle. But the storm-spirits who seem 
to ride in the lowering shade, guide the blackness 
silently up the track of sky—and when the red 
sheet of dazzling fire leaps from its hiding-place, 
and earth and air groan with terror, and the eagle 
screams, and the sea-bird flaps his broad wings and 
wheels above the sullen wave—and man, mighty 
man, alone stands unmoved in the shock, and smiles 
to see the swift bolt turned from his tranquil breast 
—there is the sight for the philosopher, or the paint- 
er, or the poet. Fora moment let them drop their 
purling rills and modest, pretty, bashful flowers, and 
look upon the mighty elements conflicting in the 
broad battling field of air. Many tremble at thun- 
der, but I neverdo. I always reason ; but unless I 
have been guilty,I never fear. The good God who 
made us loves us—and if we do as well as we can, 
he arms not himself in clouds and lightnings to ter- 
rify the poor being of his own creation. Let the 
guilty tremble ; but the honest heart beats compo- 
sedly beneath the tempest, and even though in the 

rk wisdom of his ways, the mighty power who 
urls the bolt should direct it against my own breast, 
letit fall. Fear was not made for the virtuous 
man. He looks upon the sunshine on the otherside 
of the cloud. He feels only that he is sent for, and 





unjust and unconstitutional; and I mark that man as 
a tyrant, and so will I brand him whereverI go. If 


| I injure any one, there is Justice, in the Park, with 


her great sword and scales ; and if she won’t punish 
me, I will take care no other shall. I love rational 
freedom asI love the air and sun, and I will ask 
every Alexander to get out of my light. 

So, Mr. Morris, if you please and I please, 1 will 
digress; and so I will, whether you please or not. 
I profess to give nothing more than a few thoughts, 
scattered, and, if you choose, unconnected ; and1 will 
not give you any more than I profess. I am deter- 
mined I will not surrender myself to the fear of what 
people will say—and get in the literary stocks—and 
sit just so, for any one in existence. I am buta 
poor wanderer, looking about upon one of the 
queerest worlds that I was ever in during the whole 
course of my life. I shall relate my impressions 
just as they strike me; and if they are incorrect, 
the public may enjoy one of its greatest pleasures, 
that of discovering ignorance and folly, and tram- 
pling the weak, the erring, and unfortunate, in the 
dust. And so, sir, I will digress. 

When I was a little boy I was accused by one of 
my companions of stealing a part of his allowance. 
My playmates, every one of whom knew that I was 
innocent, gathered around me with their advice to 





he is ready to answer, “Lord, here amI.”” Butthe 


‘fight him. He wasa malignant, bad, ugly-tempered 
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boy; but he was an orphan, and unfortunate, and I 
refused. I was voted a coward and a thief. My 
young heart was full; but I determined if I did not 
fight from principle, I would not from fear; so I bore 
the abuse with contempt. The whole school shun- 
ned me. I felt that I was injured, but I would not buy 
fame at the expense of my own approbation. Some- 
time after, my old enemy quarrelled with a charm- 
ing boy, younger than either of us. I loved him 
dearly: poor fellow, he is dead and gone now. 
The boys made a circle for a fight. I told my friend 
to avoid it; and though I knew him to be brave, 
he appreciated the nature of my advice, and did so. 
His brutal enemy taunted him— insulted, and at 
length, struck him ; and I knocked the puny tyrant 
down. The boys swore it was not fair play, and I 
was strapped by the master. I have re-acted that 
incident since in a more extensive sphere. I had 
the world for spectators, and the penalty was ruin. 
This is human nature. Tuomas Quince. 





INTERESTING SELECTIONS. 





LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 

I had occasion to visit the store of a friend yesterday, whom 
I had not seen for some time. After conversing for a conside- 
rable time on various subjects, the conversation changed to one 
more congenial to my feelings. He stated that it “* was possible 
for a man to become captivated with a lady at first sight,” and 
as a confirmation, told me a story of himself. “ Sitting one 
day,” said my friead, * at my desk, which was contiguous to 
the window, I observed a young lady, apparently about eigh- 
teen, passing with a slow and dignified step ; her complexion 
was rather dark than otherwise, and there was that sweet sad- 
ness in her countenance which is so peculiarly charming in a 
young female—her eyes were of a deep black, as was her beau- 
tiful hair, which fell in graceful ringlets down her cheek. In 
short, she was the most divine creature I ever beheld—as she 
passed, I flew to the door and feasted my eyes on her as long 
as she was in sight, but my feast was of short duration, for af- 
ter having walked some twenty yards, she turned the angle of | 
a street, and was lost to my view. I again returned to my| 
desk, but my avocations gave me no pleasure, my books Were| 
thrown aside, and resting my head on my hand, I sat musing 
on the lovely creature, who, though unconscious of it, had in- 
spired me with a feeling of which before I had never beef un- 
der the influence—my business became irksome to me, my 
nights were sleepless ; in short, I was deeply in love. My en- 
deavours for discovering her residence were for a long time 
fruitless, but by unremitted inquiry I at last found she lived in 
street. I learned also that she was a native of New- 
Orleans, that she had come on a visit to this city, and expected: 
soon to return—no time was now to be lost—she would soon re- 
turn to her native city, and I might never see her again. I ace | 
cordingly repaired to her lodging, and had the satisfaction of | 
finding her in. I requested the landlord, with whom I was well 
acquainted, to introduce me, which he did in a very polite 
manner. The ice once broken, he left me to strive for myself. 
We engaged ourselves in conversing on various subjects, till 
the approach of evening warned me to depart. Never had I 
passed so happy an hour. Before I departed, I remarked to 
her that I had some beautifu! shawls in my store, and requested 
she would call the next day and examine them—she promised 
she would—aud gently pressing her hand, I bade ber farewell. 
I thought at that moment I observed a tear start in her eye, but 
had not vanity enough to suppose that I was the cause of it. I 
returned home that night more deeply in love than ever. It was 
jorg ere sleep visited me, but when it did, it was only to haunt 
my imagivation with the image of her who was uppermost in 
my thoughts. I dreamed that I made her an offer of my hand, 
which she readily accepted, but soon after the nuptial knot was 
tied, she departed for her native city, leaving me behind—this 
distressed me, and I awoke. The next morning, as she pro- 
mised, she visited my store, but the shaw! by me was forgotten, 
nor did she appear to remember it, as she did not mention it. 
Before the lapse of many minutes I made her an offer of my 
hand. Blushingly she said she was sensible of the honour I 
would confer on her, but there was an insuperable bar to our 
union ; she said she was pennyless, and that she resided with a 
maiden aunt who was as destitute as herself. Charmed by her 
candour, I told her that my fortune (which was ample) was 
sufficient to maintain us, and that I would settle an annual sti- 





| 
| 





had you witnessed the effect my “ generosity,” as she termed 
it, produced on her, you would have sympathised in it—wiping 
the tears from her eyes, she put her hand in mine, at the same 
time giving me permission to retain it for ever.”” As my friend 
concluded, he called out in a joud voice, ** Caroline,” upon 
which 4 lady, certainly one of the loveliest 1 ever beheld, made 
her appearance. ‘ There,” said he, “ is my lovely Caroline ; 
six weeks ago she was poor and friendless, but now, thank God, 
she may look with disdain on her former poverty.” This is 
one of the many instances in which persons have felt the shaft 
of Cupid at first sight. 





AN EXTRACT. 
What about the Fashionables, do the papers say ? [gay, 
Why, that those are most embarrass'd who appear to be most 
And that money-lenders, auctioneers, and Jawyers, are the folks 
Who rule this great metropolis, and crack their saucy jokes. 
What of Joint Stock Companies, sir, do the papers say ? 
That gentlemen who take least shares will have the less to pay. 
That premium,discount,and commission, have so long had sway, 
That our Stock Exchange has now become a— what I shall 
not say. 





THEATRICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
The following correspondence was meant, many years ago, 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. | 








JULY 1, 1826. 





Fourth of July —We will not attempt to be diffuse on a 
subject so often and so ably treated on as the anniversary of 
our independence ; we will not apostrophize the genins of 
our country, b we understand it is to be done by nu- 
merous poets on that great occasion; neither will we tell to 
what an elevated degree the thermometer of our patriotism 
always rises as the fourth of July approaches ;—in short, we 
will not attempt to write a sentimental article on the subject, 
because we know not how any thing new can be written. We 
| have, therefore, only to say, that the said anniversary is now 
| close at hand, and is to be celebrated with uncommon splen- 
dour. May the jubilee be long remembered. 








Hard Water.—It is said that afew ounces of soda will soft- 
en a hogshead of the hardest water, so as to render it fit for 
washing. Soda is preferable to potash or pearl-ash for that 
| purpose, as it is less corrosive. 





Prefaces.—The art of writing prefaces has, in the latter ages 
of literature, occupied much of the attention of authors ; and 
in no department do we discover more laboured attempts at 
the striking and original. Such attempts, it is true, are not 





to ridicule, by a jeu d'esprit, some bitter quarries between the 
managers of the two London theatres, and is stated to have 
had the effect of allaying them. 

Faithful copies of letters between Hopkins and Witp, 

Prompters to the Monopolizers. 
“ Drury Lane, November % 

“ Dear Wild—For pity’s sake, lend me a couple of conspira- 
tors for to-night. Recollect you have borrowed one of ours 
for a singing Druid, and another of our best is Doge of Venice, 
on Parker's resignation. Devotedly yours, Hopxins.” 

“ Covent Garden, November 9. 

“ My dear Hopkins—I have ordered them to look you out 
two of our g | ins, and I'll take care they shall go 
shaved and sober. Pray tell Farren he must play our Arch- 
bishop to-morrow ; we'll cut the part, that he may dress time 
enough afterward for your General in the Camp. Yours per- 
petually, Wip. 

« P. S.—If you have a full-moot to spare, T wish you'd lend 
itto us for Thursday. I send you some lightning that I can 
venture to recommend.” 





“ Covent Garden, November 11. 
** Dear Hopkins—Pray how shall we manage with Smith 





always successful, yet many have shown as much, or perhaps 
| more, power of mind in those introductory pieces than in any 
| other parts of their works. We have often heard it remark- 
ed, that the two most difficult points in penning an essay or 
writing a beok, are to make a good beginning and end: the 
| truth of the observation is, in one point, verified by the appa- 
| rent labour, and sometimes the acknowledged difficulty which 
authors encounter in the department we speak of. The au- 
thor of Don Quixotte frankly acknowledges that no chapter in 
the whole book required so much labour as its preface ; and 
we are much mistaken if this is not the feeling of almost every 
one who undertakes the task, Some one, (who we do not 
now recollect,) in a somewhat ungracious humour, quotes the 
words of Job, with a new meaning, and says, “O that mine 
enemy had written a book.” He no doubt felt sick of the 
toil of authorship himself, and wished to have the same evil 
inflicted upon his foe ; but it would certainly have been a fear- 
ful malediction if he had said, ‘‘ O that mine enemy were com- 
pelled to write a preface for the book of another man.”’ Sure- 


1 ly if his enemy had heard it he would immediately have eja- 


culated, “Good Lord deliver us.” Should any doubt the 
torturous nature of such labour, we desire him to read Sterne’s 
account of writing a preface in the Disobligiant.* Itis amus- 
ing to see the various modes which have been made use of in 
writing prefaces ; we might, perhaps, say, the various strata- 





to-morrow ? I depend on your lending him to us for Harry 
the Fifth, but now I see you have put him up for Charles Sur- | 
face. Couldn’t you let him come and play us two acts of Har-| 
ry, as you do not want him in Charles till your third. And 
then Hull shall read the rest, with an apology of Smith’s being || 
suddenly hoarse, sprained his ancle,&c. Yours, Wiuxp. 
“ P, S.—My Vestal Virgin gets so cursed clumsy, 1 wish 
you'd lend us Mr. Robinson for a night.” 

“ Drury Lane, November 11. 
« Dear Wild—By particular desire, our Vestal is not trans- 
ferable, but we heve a spare Venus and duplicate Juno; so 
send a hackney-coach for which ever suits you. The scheme 
for Smith won't do—but change your play to any thing; for} 
we’ll tack the Cump to the School for Scandal, to secure you 


gems ; for most of those literary forerunners are sent forth as 
cunning devices to put the reader in a good humour, and give 
him a predisposition to receive graciously the work that fol- 
lows it. They remind us of the tricks which beggars (we ask 
| pardon of the gentlemen of the quill for using such a simile) 
sometimes play to make one laugh before they appeal to 
his charity. We therefore see every plan which can be 
thought of, tried to catch the attention or propitiate the fa- 
vour of thereader. Some prefaces are thrown into the shape 
of an amusing narrative ; some into that of a dialogue ; some 
writers endeavour to begin their works in a vein irresistably 
comic, and others to astonish by their profundity and wisdom ; 
some, again, seek to please by the extreme brevity of their 
prefaces, (perhaps they are the most sagacious of any ;) 
and others, (alas, how greatly man can err!) think nothing 











anoverflow, Thoroughly yours, Hopkins.” 
/ “Covent Garden, November 12. 
« My dear Fellow—Hlere’s the devil to do about our Tues- 
day's Pantomime; the blacksmith ean’t repair our great Ser- 
pent till Friday; and the old Camel, that we thought quite 
sound, has broke down at rehearsal ; so pray send us your Ele- 
phant by the bearer, and a small Tiger, with the longest tail 
you can pick out. I must trouble you for a dozen of your best 
dancing shepherds for this night ; for though I see you'll want 
them for highwaymen in the Beggars’ Opera, they'll be quite in 
time for us afterwards. For ever completely yours, Witp.” 
* Drury Lane, November 12. 
* Dear Wild—I just write you a line while the beasts are 
packing up, to beg you'll not be out of spirits, as you may de- 
pend on the Shepherds, and any other animal you have occa- 
sion for. I have in orders to acquaint you, too, that as we 
don’t use Henderson for Falstaff on Friday, you may have him 
for Richard, with a dozen and a half of our soldiers for Bos- 
worth Field, only begging you'll return them in ro for Cox- 


more indispensible than a preface longer than the matter it is 
intended to introduce. If this failing of authors can be ex- 
cused on any account, it must be for its venerable antiquity ; it 
being alluded to by the son of Sirach, in his introduction to 
the apocraphal book of Ecclesiasticus. The author of Wa- 
verley may be classed »mong the most successful of pre- 
face writers. The same vein of wit, humour, and origi- 
nality which pervade all his works, is conspicuous in his in- 
troductory pages, and gives an excellent foretaste of what is 
to follow; and we cannot help thinking that when our friend 
Noah asserted the contrary, he added one more to the million 
of blunders of which he has been guilty. None, we think how- 
ever, had a better nack of tickling usasee Potrchand 
than Fielding: not merely his pref 
tory matter, even to the heading 
in a style of drollery peculiar to 
While there are son 


















heath. Totally yours, 
«“P, S,—Lend me a Cupid ; mine has got the conta 

“ Covent Garden, November 
“ Dear Hopkins—Thank you for Henderson and 
Do let them bring their helmets, for ours are tinning. 
bearer is our Cupid, at a shilling a night, finding his own 





pend on her aunt for the remainder of her life. My dear sir, 


wings. Genuinely yours, Wicp.” 
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Fine Arts.—In continuing our review of the gallery of the 
national academy of the arts of design, we take the opportuni- 
ty of suggesting to our fellow citizens, that in patronizing this 
exhibition they encourage the artists of the city to persevere 
in improvement, and in instructing their pupils and others in 
those arts which ameliorate and ornament human life. This 

demy is ¢ d of and directed by artists. It is esta- 
blished by their individual efforts, and at their own expense 
and risk. It has no assistance from legislatures, corpora- 
tions, or patrons. The artists have withdrawn themselves 
from the tutelage of men who, without a knowledge of the 
fine arts, absurdly undertake to dictate to those who have, 





and to prescribe the mode and means of teaching that ofthe whole posse, Apollo, muses, and all, to the Red Sea, along 


which they are profoundly ignorant. This exhibition is the 
only resource the y has, at p t, to support schools 
and purchase casts ; its proceeds are devoted solelyto the pub- 
lic good. We pursve our notice of the works of living artists. 
Although, in a former number, we have expressed our appro- 
bation of Mr. Durand’s beautiful picture of Mary Magdalen 
at the Sepulchre, we must beg leave to be more particular in 
our notice ofit. The picture is clearly and harmoniously co- 
loured. The face of the Saviour is very expressive, and his 
figure and attitude good. More beauty would have been ac- 
ceptable in the Magdalen, and less red in her dishevelled hair. 
The landscape, clouds, &c. are painted skilfully, and the an- 
gelis well introduced, to obviate the difficulty of composing a 
group of two figures, Perhaps the angel is too large for the 
distance indicated by the colour. That so good a picture 
should have been produced by a gentleman whose principal 
attention has been confined to the graver, is a subject of ad- 
miration, and redounds much to his credit. There is a group 
of two female figures, by Mr. Dunlap, which, the catalogue 
informs us, is a study for his Christ on Mount Calvary. We 
see much to be pleased with in this study, but the left hand 
of the figure, in scarlet, might perhaps be more foreshortened 
to advantage. The attitude is elegant, and delicately femi- 
nine. Since our last visit to the gallery the last mentioned 
artist has added to its collection a group of three figures; a 
child, who appears terrified at some object out of the pictare, 
and two females, one apparently the mother of the child, who 
are soothing and protecting it. This appears to us the most 
finished production of Mr. Dunlap’s pencil. The child is ve- 
ry lovely, and the mother, skilfully surrounded by floating 
drapery, has a clearness of colouring that is seldom seen 
united with so much force. The young female is grace- 
fully embracing the child, her own ey ected to the ter- 
rifying object. This is a complicated group, and if for the 
same great composition before mentioned, must be intended 
to be very prominent on the canvass. Having already, ,im| 
former numbers, noticed the fancy pieces and landscapes, we 
close this article with our opinion of Mr. Ingham’s justly ad- 
mired portrait of Lafayette. This has the first great requisite 
in a portrait—likeness; but it has much more. It is splen- 
didly painted, and with an attention to nature and a laborious 
finish, which may rival any production of the pencil. The 
hardness which frequently attends highly finished pictures is 
in this happily avoided, and the charm of high finishing is 
unbroken. 











The Jubilee Medal.—A medal has been struck in honour of 
the grand celebration about to take place. One side bears 
the impression of the national arms surmounted by the all- 
seeing eye and the thirteen stars of the Union; beneathis the 
inscription, ‘* NATIONAL JUBILEE, 1526.” On the re- 
verse is inscribed around the edge of the circle, ** Declara- 
tion of Independence, signed July 4th, 1776;” and in the 
centre, “ For the support of this we pledge to each other our 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honour.” The design is 
appropriate, and the execution neat and striking. These 
medals, as they may be procured for a very moderate price, 
it is to be hoped will be generally worn on the Fourth, by 
citizens as well as by the military. It would seem rather un- 
patriotic to appear without one. They are for sale at Mr. A. 
Connell’s fancy hardware-store, No. 85 Chatham-street. 





Christian Poets and Heathen Muses.—If any form of words 
was ever so hackneyed as to become utterly “‘ flat, stale, and 
unprofitable,” surely those fanciful invocations have, which 
were once used by great poets, and ure now by every petty 


mony. This little god, notwithstanding his blindness, is no- 
torious for thrusting himself into places where his company 
is productive of no good ; and in no department is he more in- 
trasive than in that of literature; for we seldom fail to meet 
with him in every sonnet, ode, or poem, we read; sta- 
tions which he has certainly now no business to usurp. We 
ought to send the mischievous boy packing, and learn to fall 
in love, and write verses without hishelp. Indeed, the whole 
family of Olympus, after reigning so much longer than their 
proper time, deserve immediate expulsion ; and were we pos- 
sessed of that conjuring wand which has so often been em- 
ployed to give peace to haunted houses, we would hgnish 


‘with their immaterial cousins, the ghosts. _ 


Jubilee at Trenton.—We perceive, by the Emporiam, that 
preparations are making at the Jersey capital to celebrate the 
approaching anniversary of independence in a style at once 
tasteful and patriotic. One section of the p is to be 
formed by an allegorical female group, consisting of thirteen 
young ladies representing the original states of the Union, and 
eleven misses to personify the new states. We understand 
\that several ladies, of the first families in the place, are in 
this manner to take an active part in vhe celebration of the 
day. Thepatriotic feeling evinced by the ladies of Trentov 
on this occasion must command the admiration of évery Ame- 
rican. The design of this representative group is highly in- 
genious and classical, and does honour to the taste of those 
who planned it. Trenton was, during the revolution, the 
scene of an action, which, when the crisis of our country’s 
|fate seemed approaching, turned the tide of the war and saved 
the cause of freedom. The inhabitants of the place fondly 
cherish the recollection of that event, and feel a laudable en- 
thusiasm in celebrating the jubilee of independence in a splen- 
did manner. 


Natural age of man.—A recent number of the Boston Me- 
dical Intelligencer has the following :—‘* We have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that the natural age of man is an hundred years. 
Those who do not consider sufficiently the numerous circum- 
stances under which death occurs, fix the term of natural life 
at three score years and ten. But physicians are well aware 
that in nineteen out of twenty cases which terminate in death, 
the cause of the disease is known and related. The patient 
almost always begins thuS:—‘ About,a week ago I went out 
and wet my feet,’ &c, or) $I have had a good deal of writing 
to do lately, and sat up late every night over the desk, and 
have taken no exercise.’ ‘ I have been obliged to work hard, 
and have over-fatigued myself.’ ‘ I ate for supper, last night, 
some partridges,’ or some such indigestible trash. ‘I have 
had my mind worried a good deal oflate.’ ‘I went into the 
vapour bath about a week ago, and it has laid me up ever 
since,’ &c. In almost every case, there is some obvious cause, 
which might have been easily avoided. Every physician 
who reflects on this subject, will remark that there are four 
destroying angels abroad amongst men—idleness, intempe- 
rance, imprudence, and sorrow. Let a man shun these four; 
let him take regular exercise in fresh air; be temperate in 
eating, drinking, and in all his habits; be prudent in avoiding 
exposure and quackery, and preserve an equitable disposi- 
tion, and uniform cheerfulness, and if he has not some con- 
stitutional disease which he has inherited from his parents, 
an hundred years are, without doubt, his portion on earth. 
To this age every one, who has a good natural constitution, 
may attain, by avoiding the four evils we have spoken of, and 
cultivating the virtues which are opposed t chem. ‘May 
you live a thousand years,’ is an Eastern salutation. Gentle 
reader, to wish you so many, would be fruitless; but if you 
have not deviated from, and will continue to follow our in- 
junctions, we can safely promise you an hundred.”’ 


Prize Poem.—The proprietors of the New-York Theatre 
now erecting in the Bowery, (with a spirit of liberality that 

















made towards professional e, in so young ap ac- 
tor, is little legs than astonishing. We perceive in Mr. F. 
something more than the mere student of elocution, servilely 
copying some favourite star of the day: it is evident that he 
looks to naturefor models, and to his own genius for instrac- 
tion. He is highly original, and yet, except a few mannerisms, 
without any disagreeable eccentricities of style ; and, with a 
correct idea of the author’s meaning, possesses the all-essen- 
tial faculty of entering with enthusiasm into his part, and 
identifying himself with the character he represents. We 
will venture to say, and we find the opinion of many others 
coincides with our own, that for a true and vivid picture of 
conflicting passions, Mr. Forest’s Othello is superior to any 
in this country except Kean’s. Mr. Forest’s acting has no 
decided r bl to that of any performer whom we re- 
collect. In the reading of ordinary passages, he seems to aim 
at a proper medium between the familiar and declamatory 
tone. Want of sufficient practice, we pr » a8 yet pre- 
vents him from# giving to such readings the polish they may 
in time acquire ; but we trust he will persevere in his present 
plan, for almostiany thing is preferable to the drawling cant 
of the old school. Mr. Forest’s face and person are well 
adapted to the stage, and his talents are such as promise to 
place him, with proper pains on his part, in thewery highest 
rank of his profession. 














Chatham Theatre.—Brizr Cuirr having been received 
with universal approbation, will be performed, for the fifth 
time, on the fourth of July. 





Lafayette Amphitheatre.— This establishajent, having un- 
dergone extensive alterations and repairs, will be opened as 
aregular melo-dramatic theatre, on the fourth of July next, 
under the management of Mr. Burroughs. A strong company 
of comedians has been engaged, embracing some of the best 
theatrical talent in the country. A large and commodious 
pit has been constructed, with an elevation sufficient to com- 
mand a perfect view of the stage, which is said to be the 
largest in this country. The house will be lighted with gas. 
The whole stud of beautifal horses, belonging to the proprie- 
tor, will be retained, to add to the splendour and effect of 
dramatic exhibitions. 





Superstition.— Passing by Mr. Murden’s store the other 
day, our notice was attracted by a portrait of Mrs. Duff in 
the character of Mary. The likeness is striking and well ex- 
ecuted, which will be sufficient inducement to the admirers 
of Mrs. Doff (that is to every body) to purchase the play to 
which it is attached. The tragedy of Superstition was writ- 
tev by Mr. Barker, of Philadelphia, and was performed in 
that city with considerable success. 





Cologne Water.—As this is an important article of per- 
famery much used by the ladies, it would, perhaps, not be 
amiss to call the attention of our readers to a new establish- 
ment, in the city, where it is manufactured and sold. We 
allude to the distillery and warehouse of Messrs. C. and R. 
8. Goff, No. 70 Coffee-house-slip. The person by whom this 
Cologne is distilled, acquired his art in Paris, and possesses 
it in the highest degree of perfection. The public have been 
so inundated with floods of spurious foreign cologne, that they 
cannot fail to receive with avidity anew supply which is pure, 
unadulterated, and American. Such, having judged from a 
specimen, we can assure our readers is the quality of that from 
the manufactory of the Messrs. Goff. 





Rattle-snakes.—A person has arrived at Philadelphia from 
the interior, with one hundred and fifty rattle-snakes! They 
are to be publicly exhibited. 


Monday evening benefits. —Mr. Conway this evening played 
Brutus, in Shakspeare’s Julius Cesar, at the Chatham Thea- 
tre. The house was crowded to suffocation, and the audi 3 











does them honour,) offer a premium of one hundred dollars, 
or a medal of equal value, for the most appropriate and best 
composed poetic address, to be spoken at the opening of the 
theatre: the poem to embrace not less than fifty nor more 
than seventy lines. Candidates will transmit their pieces by 
mail, post-paid, directed to Mr. Matthew Reed, on or before 
the first day of October next, with the name of the writer and 
his place of residence in a sealed envelope, marked with 








rhymer, namely, “ Hail muse”—“O ye nine,” &. Where 


the belief of the existence of those heathen deities formeda * %i2@ture corresponding with the address. The envelope 


part of the religion of the country, allusions to them were na- | 
tural and prope: 
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The poems will be submitted to several of the most respect- 
able literary gentlemen of this city, for their decision and 
selection. 


- || the event proved our miscalculation, and our disappointment ‘ , 
Was most agreeable. Mr. Forest, we understand, is not yet |/ ite unless Signor Millon abandons the part of Prince Ramiro, 
twenty-three years of age ; and the rapid advancement be has and the elder Garcia supplies bis place. 


will be opened only in the event of the success of the author. 





Park Theatre. Mr. Woodhull’s benefit.—Mr. Forest, a 
tragedian, made his first appearance in New-York on 
above named occasion. We apprehended that the young 
gen had been somewhat rash in selecting the charac- 
Othello for his debut, while Kean’s masterly perform- 

of it was yet fresh in the memory of the audience ; but 


from their uncomfortable situation,were noisy and inattentive. 
The play, which is at best a tame one in representation, ap- 
peared on this occasion unusually dail. The actors were as 
declamatory as Romans ever could have been, but were not 
half so warm as their closely packed auditors. We have, how- 
ever, rarely seen a nobler personal cast of this tragedy than we 
witnessed this evening. Conway, Wallack, Duff, and Scott, 
were truly Roman-lik: in their appearance, and became the 
tunic and toga as well as if they had actually been inhabitants 
of the eternal city. We ‘* dropped in” at the Park theatre 
sufficiently early to wituess Mr. Hackett’s amusing perform- 
ance. Amusing it certainly was, but we would have admired 
it much more, had it been less interlarded with profaneness. 
The classical form of speech, ‘“‘ d—n it’’ occurred rather too 
often.—Fie on’t. 


Italian Opera.—On Tuesday evening the opera of Ceneren- 





tola, founded on the story of Cinderills, was presented for 


the first time. 
piece went off in as good style as could be expected for a first 


hi hi *¢, 


The house was fi y 





ded, and the 





representation ; but we do not believe it will ever be a favour- 
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Song, 
On the Anniversary of the Fourth of July. 
Air—Bruce’s Address. 
Hail! thou patriotic day, 
Fame precedes thy welcome way, 
Sounding loud her harp—where lay 
Gallant heroes slain. 
Rouse them from their hallow’d grave ! 
Wake to life the slumb’ring brave ! 
Let the ocean’s swelling wave 
Echo back the strain. 
List, seraphic music’s near ! 
Lo! bright heroes leave their sphere ; 
Claiming still their guerdon dear— 
Gratitude and love. 
See them! a united band, 
Round the shrine of freedom stand ; 
Yielding to this favoured land 
Joy from heaven above. © 
Freedom’s banner now’s unroll’d, 
Deeds of glory there are told, 
Shining on each waving fold— 
As sun-beams o’er the main. 
Hail ! thou patriotic day, 
Fame precedes thy welcome way, 
Sounding loud her harp—where lay 


Galiant heroes slain Eten. 





To fA. dL. 


Lady, there is a winning charm, 

A gentle spell, or soothing art, 
Which can the power of wo disarm, 
And falls, like life-restoring balm, 

Upon the wounded, bleeding heart. 


This soothing charm, this winning art, 
Which has been given to thee and thine— 

Can comfort to the soul impart, 

And cheer, awhile, the sorrowing heart, 
Has oft been deeply felt by mine. 


For when the mind, by care opprest, 
Sees joy, and hope, and peace depart, 
And has no prop on which to rest, 
The power of sympathy exprest 
Is balsam to the breaking heart. 


The radiant smile of mirth may shine, 
And wit its witching charm impart, 

But sympathy, from souls like thine, 

(Worth more than wealth of India’s mine,) 
Will bind to thee a grateful heart. 


To fa. 
Down in the vale where Senna flows, 
Beneath a spreading bough, 
There bloom’d a lovely, beauteous rose— 
It look’d as sweet as—thou. 





I gaz’d on the expanding flower 
That trembled in the wind, 

But ah! it wither’d in an hour, 
And left its thorns behind. 


But should each charm desert thy face 
As years come hast’ning on, 

Virtue alone will fill its place, 
And blunt each pointed thorn. 





The Israelite, 

’Tis to the east the Hebrew bends, 
When morn unveils its brow ; 

And while the dawning light ascends, 
The east receives his vow. 

And Hope still wings his thoughts afar, 
And tells to those that roam, 

That He who rode the cloudy car, 


Will guide His people home. RacHEt. 


Hanssst. | 


H. or V.) 


| 


| 








fo alter. 


A poet should not break his word, 
An editor should never vary ; 
I hate the pain of “ hope deferr’d !” 
Why don’t you come—and bring your Mary ? 


I long to hear her voice again, 

Which sentiment and feeling vary— 
Sure ’tis an antidote to pain 

To see and hear your lovely Mary. 


I ask you to my humble home 

With confidence—perhaps unwary ; 
If you're a poet true, you'll come, 

And not forget to bring your Mary !* 


No splendid suit of rooms you'll view— 
There's nothing here the scene to vary ; 

A closet big enough for two, | 
But we’ll find room for you and Mary. 


I cannot promise mirth or wit, 
Or belles, or beaux, the scene to vary ; 
But here you quietly may sit 
And talk to me—and so can Mary. 
We will not slander absent friends, 
Or sneer at present ones, unwary ; 
But we will have some odds and ends 
Of poetry—and songs from Mary. 


And I’ll forget how time has flown 
Since I was young—and try to vary 
My conversation to the tone 
That best may please both you and Mary. 


And even should I not succeed, 
And be a little dull, (unwary,) 
You'll take the intention for the deed, 
And pardon me—and so will Mary. 


To fA. 


I've lov’d thee, for I thought thee pure 
As yon blue, cloudless heaven above ; 
And of thy Heart felt so secure, 
I did not doubt thy seeming love. 
I’ve loved thee, thought thee void of guile— 
Friends, kindred, all I gave for thee ; 
For, ah! the witchery of thy smile, 
Had bound my soul in ecstacy. 


I’ve loved thee, but the charm is gone— 
My dream of love and bliss is o’er : 

My hopes, like morning-beams, have flown, 
And we must part, to meet no more. 


I've loved thee, more than words can tell, 
But ne’er again must sigh for thee ; 

I know thy fickle heart too well 
To mourn for thy inconstancy. 


Epwiy. | 





¥s{Vora. 





Hope, ‘tis a bright-ey’d, false coquet, 
Whose smile is a prelude to care, 
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EBvwin's Lay. 
Whence comes the strain? Its music floats 
So wildly on the wondering ear ; 
It seems like those Eolian notes 
Which listening seraphs bend to hear! 


Its sweet, romantic, varied lay 
Seems wafted on some zephyr’s wings, 
From where wild elves their revels play, 
And fairy minstrels tune their strings. 


Whence comes the strain? Its trembling wire 
Recals a well-remember‘d lay : 

The tones of that unearthly lyre 
Have met my ear before to-day ! 


Whence comes the strain? Its notes are heard 
On lingering echo borne along, 
Like the low moan of that wild bird 
Whose last gasp breathes his requiem song! Emma. 





Waure a son Perroguet. 


Pour toi la vie est une féte, 

Disait Laure 4 son perroquet ; 
Lorsqu’on me defend la toilette, 
On te permet d’étre coquet ; 
Maman te flatte et te caresse, 

Dit que rien n'est plus beau que toi 
Jacquot, reponds 4 ta maitresse: 
N’es-tu pas plus coquet que moi? 


Si je parle a tort par mégarde, 
Ou si j’ai raison par hazard, 

On m’appelie aussitét bavarde, 
On te permet d’étre bavard ; 

A t’écouter chacun s’empresse, 
On admire un mot dit par toi. 
Jacquot, réponds a ta maitresse : 
N’es-tu pas plus bavard que moi ’ 


Lorsque la moindre friandise, 
J'égare, je ne scais comment, 

On m’accuse de gourmandise, 

On te permet d’étre gourmand : 

Ton appetit méme intéresse, 

Et les plus beaux fruits sont pour toi. 
Jacquot reponds 4 ta maitresse : 
N’es-tu pas plus gourmand que moi? 


Ce qui me déplait davantage, 
C’est mon aiguille et ma legon : 
Le matin me trouve a l’ouvrage, 
Lorsque tu dors sur son baton ; 
On me reproche ma paresse, 

On est toujours content de toi. 
Jacquot, reponds a ta maitresse : 


N’es-tu pas plus heureux que moi? Enryesi 





Reviendres-vous ? 
Reviendrez-vous, gentille Bachelette, 
Demain encore dans le prochain vallon ’ 
Dirai pour vous ma nouvelle chanson, 





And the bitterest tear which my cheek hath wet, 
Mourn’d that 'twas false, tho’ exquisitely fair. i 
The spectre, Fear, with icy brow, i} 
Pale, and with breath suspended, 
Silent and sad—the spirits low, 
Without the madd’ning vein attended, “ i] 
Of blighted buds Hope loves to twine i 
Around the votaries, at her shrine. 


‘Then must the panting bosom feel, 
Without the power to sever, 

Hope's cheating ray, Fear’s barbed steel, 
And feel it, aye, for ever. 


Nay, dearest lady, let us dream 

Of a calm bower, a moon-lit stream, 
Where, leaving ev’ry care behind, 
We may enjoy the feast of mind ; 











And may I, in thy bright eye, see 
Thou lov’st the scene most iov’d by me. 





DrEeNope. | 


Et ceuillerai la blanche paquerette : 
Reviendrez-vous ? 


Si m’écouter, plus n’aurai d’autre amie ; 
Vous le promets, foi de vrai chevalier, 
Serai demain, la-bas sous |’églantier. 
Répondez-moi, bergerette jolie, 
Reviendrez-vous ? 


Lise y revint, jurant d’étre bien sage ; 
Mais le trompeur la pria tant d’amour— 
En rougissant, la pauvrette, a son tour, 
Les yeux baiss¢s, demandait au beau page: 
Reviendrez-vous ? Covpicyy. 











